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“IT am convinced that Emily Can 


It has only recently become known that Miss Carr has for 
many years been writing, setting down her reactions to the world 
around her in prose sketches. This writing was done originally 
with no thought whatever of communication with an audience. 
It was done often enough simply to comfort her loneliness, 
because she has been an essentially solitary person. It was done 
too as a means of living over again, in an even more vivid fashion 
than life itself, experiences which had been memorable .. . 


There is a poetic quality in everything she writes. It reveals 
itself in the economy of detail used, the rigid selectivity which 
she practises, the sense of rhythm and form evident in the 
shaping of her sketches, her insistence upon the exact word and 
her skill in finding it. There is in her writing a pictorial quality 
which one is quite prepared to find in the work of a painter. 
There is in both her painting and writing a sweep, an almost 
elemental quality, very vigorous, very masculine. It is a spirit 
akin to that of her favourite poet, Walt Whitman... 


Miss Carr’s painting and her writing have many things in 
common, artistic methods and subject matter. They are united 
chiefly by one thing, a great passionate desire to record simply, 
honestly, memorably, what she has experienced in Canada. 


I have seen Miss Carr working at her manuscripts, “peeling” 
sentence and paragraph as she calls it; I have heard her talking 
and watched her devour the conversation of others, of Lawren 
Harris, of Arthur Benjamin, of Garnett Sedgewick; I have 
watched her anger tower over some meanness in the work or 
conduct of an artist and I have seen her become incandescent 
with generous enthusiasm for another’s fine work; I have seen 
her gentleness to an old woman, to an animal; I have beheld the 
vision of forest and sky enter and light her eyes as she sat far 
from them and I am convinced that Emily Carr is a great genius 
and that we will do well to add her to that small list of originals 
who have been produced in this place and have lived and com- 
mented in one way or another on this Canada of ours. 


From an article by Ira Dilworth, British Columbia Regional Director of the 
CBC, published in SATURDAY NIGHT, Toronto. 


Is a great genius —Ira Dilworth 


During the long summer holidays, she made many trips into 
the Northern part of the Province, going along the coast in any 
kind of vessel—gas-boat, fish-boat, Indian canoe. The story of 
these trips is almost incredible. Sustained by her deep desire to 
see nature in wild places and explore the life of the Indians in 
their native villages, with a courage that we at the present day 
can scarcely understand, she went into the most solitary parts of 
the British Columbia coast, into the Naas and Skeena River 
country, sometimes even over into the Queen Charlotte Islands. 
Poor transportation, loneliness, mosquitoes, difficult and often 
extremely dangerous stretches of sea meant nothing to her or at 
least not enough to make her turn back in these voyages into a 
world that called her so strongly. She felt from the beginning 
deeply moved by the primitive sense of beauty which she found 
in the forest and which she discovered behind the life and art of 
the Indians. She brought back from these trips sketches of the 
great totem poles which she had found in the villages, in places 
with haunting names—Ucluelet, Tanoo, Cumshewa, Cha-atl, 
Skedans, Kitwancool, Kitwanga. 


In a description of the village of Yan, Miss Carr reveals the 
spirit with which she always approached these villages and the 
relics of Indian art remote from the ways of civilization— 


A number of totems stood solemnly around the bay. Behind them 
were the old houses of Yan and, behind them again, the forest . . 
Sometimes Indians came to Yan to cultivate a few patches of garden. 
When they went away again the stare in the empty hollows of the 
totem eyes followed them across the sea as the mournful eyes of chained 
dogs follow their retreating masters. 


... Or again in a description of the totem poles at Skedans— 


They were in a long straggling row the entire length of the bay 
and pointed this way and that, but no matter how drunken their tilt, 
the Haida poles never lost their dignity. “They looked sadder perhaps 
when they bowed forward and more stern when they tipped back. 
They were bleached to a pinkish-silver colour and cracked by the sun, 
but nothing could make them mean or poor because the Indians had 
put strong thought into them and had believed sincerely in what they 
were trying to express. 

From an article by Mr. Dilworth, published in SATURDAY NIGHT, 
Toronto. 


“..a timeless quality —Lawren Harris 


These written sketches are worthy companions of her 
pictures. . . . Both go to the heart of the matter seen and 
experienced and both have a timeless quality arising from the 
higher feelings of the human heart. ... The depiction of a scene 
or incident or mood of nature in these sketches is sometimes so 
startling in its vividness that it passes beyond description and 
becomes evocation. 


Lawren Harris is the eminent Canadian artist. His review appeared in 


THE CANADIAN FORUM. 


“An understanding heart’—C. H. Sanderson 


I think you have got a real “find”. The author certainly has 
a distinctive natural style of her own, and there is a real artistry 
behind the writing . . . she succeeds in giving one an entirely 
new feeling for the British Columbia coast, the forests, the 
mountain backgrounds, the rough waters, and the luxuriant 
undergrowth spreading over the deserted villages. I suppose the 
whole thing boils down to an artist’s eye and an understanding 
heart finding their outlet through a gift for writing. 
C. H. Sanderson 1s Chief Librarian, the Public Library of Toronto. 


“A great creative work’— Margaret J. Clay 


The appearance of Klee Wyck is indeed an event in the 
library history of this West Coast. ... For the first time the 
Indian is presented as a human being, self-respecting, with a 
tradition and culture in which he takes just pride. In the twenty- 
one sketches that make up Klee Wyck Emily Carr does this with 
a profound sympathy and understanding, the sincerity and 
simplicity of style of the truly great artist. Perhaps it is the 
intense simplicity of expression that is so impressive after the 
wordiness that sometimes passes as literature today. In simple 
language—at times simple almost to the point of starkness, Miss 
Carr packs a lifetime of feeling and the mores of a race into a 
brief sketch... The lack of suitable material on the West Coast 
Indians has often made public library work exceedingly difficult, 
so that we welcome Klee Wyck not only as a great creative work, 
but as an authentic and sympathetic study of our Indians. 
Margaret Clay 1s Librarian, Victoria Public Library, Victoria, B.C. 


iy Nevin oreat love and creat art — 


Robertson Davies 


In Klee Wyck Emily Carr gives us twenty-one vignettes of 
life among the Indians of the west coast which reveal an under- 
standing and a sympathy far beyond the ordinary. These are not 
sentimental tales about non-existent ‘redskins’; these are not 
Indian legends gelded and gilded to make suitable reading for 
people who would recoil from a flesh and blood Indian. They 
are as vivid, as selective and as beautifully composed as are Miss 
Carr’s pictures. The characters she shows live and breathe— 
Sophie, who wanted to be a ‘nice lady’, Millie, who died in a 
moment of ecstasy, Wash Mary, who died of consumption, the 
Indian plague, old Mrs. Green, whose greatest desire was a pipe 
with a tin lid, and old Mrs. Wynook, who gave the author her 
Indian name of Klee Wyck—these and half a score of others 
are shown to us without patronage, without sentimentality, but 
with great love and great art. 


Miss Carr has the greatness of outlook which any artist must 
have who hopes to understand a primitive people. Indian totem 
poles are, to her, revelations of age-old ways of thought and 
strong, compelling beliefs. . . . She knows the totems as an 
artist, not as an anthropologist, and it is an artist’s insight which 
illumines the pages of Klee Wyck, making it a great revelation 
of that secret Canada which is hidden from most o fus, pal 
sojourners in a strange land. 


Emily Carr’s style reveals a clear, powerful, original and 
rigorous mind. Her writing is completely free of fripperies and 
self-conscious fine writing; every unnecessary word has been 
purged from her descriptions; every thought is as clear as the 
note of a bell. But she is not a stark writer; on the contrary she 
employs, perhaps unconsciously, nuances which have never 
appeared in Canadian prose before. Her pity is great, but severe; 
her irony is like the slash of a razor. She writes like a woman 
who has led a lonely life, free from the pretences and flatulent 
enthusiasms which bedevil literary folk. There is nothing to be 
said in dispraise of her work; it is the product of a fine mind, 
complete and strong in itself. 

Robertson Davies 1s Literary Editor of SATURDAY NIGHT, Toronto. 


“Klee Wyck sees and makes you 


Most of the twenty-one pieces in Klee Wyck are records of 
Emily Carr’s contact with Indian life of the West Coast from the 
Queen Charlottes down to Victoria: “Victoria,” said one of her 
canoe-men, “Victorlia good place—still. Vancouver, Seattle, lots, 
lots trouble. Victorlia plenty still.” Miss Carr’s Indians don’t 
speak often or much, but what they do have to say is alive with 
meaning. Unlike Victorlia, it 1s not “plenty still.” Not one of 
their words, or of Miss Carr’s, is wasted. One by one, the 
sketches get home, some gently and humorously, some 
pathetically, others with a kind of sinewy power. Each of them 
strikes fire from some facet of this region’s life or appearance. 
To change the figure again, they pungently smell of the West 
Coast, particularly of Vancouver Island—of the cedar trees, the 
tides, the mists, the hills, and—very pungently indeed—of the 
Indian villages. And smelling, as you know, is a sense far more 
potent even than seeing: perhaps we had better issue a revised 
version of Joseph Conrad’s text. 


Klee Wyck achieves an effect which has never been achieved 
or attempted before—quite literally, never before. Ucluelet, 
Tanoo, Cumshewa, Cha-atl, Kitwancool—names like these 
belong here and nowhere else; and underlying the names is a 
profound reality which Miss Carr evokes. They stand for a 
grey, misty, grim life that was here long before the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and the C. P. R. spilled white folk on the sea-coast, 
a life—who knows?—which may some day arise again from the 
earth to swallow up Vancouver and Prince Rupert and “plenty 
still Victorlia.” That submergence does not worry us white 
people just now. But most of us have allowed the ancient life 
of our region to be submerged without ever giving it so much 
as a sideways look. Miss Carr loves to paint totem poles being 
engulfed in the rank, lush, far Western growth which we whites 
are apt to think of as our own planting. Those poles are the 
rotting symbols of the grey, misty, grim life that precedes us. 
And Klee Wyck tells us in prose how the sculptors of the totems 
seem to be drowning under an alien wave from the East. 


From a broadcast over CBR by Garnett Sedgewick, Head of the 


| 


ee —Garnett Sedgewick 


. . . There is no trace of affectation in this prose. The 
sentences roll off the page into the mind, each as distinct and 
apparently artless as a beach-pebble. And, like pebbles under 
water, they shine in your memory when you have seen them 
heaped together. The effect is often staccato, so to speak, as 
of those same pebbles dropping one by one on to the floor. 
But they can, and frequently do, roll along smoothly as if the 
pebbles were pouring from one hand into another. The style 
has no mannerism whatsoever; but it has manner. And it is 
none the worse for being a thoroughly modern manner, not some 
musty fashion resurrected from a grandmother’s trunk. 


I repeat, too, that you mustn’t take up Klee Wyck expecting 
mere easy and light entertainment. It zs entertaining, in the large 
sense of that word; the wit of the Laughing One bubbles out on 
almost every page. But under the book and pervading it pulses 
a grave undertow. I have heard, and Miss Carr has heard too, 
that some people are repelled by the frequent and startling 
severity of totem-pole and landscape in her painting. It will be 
the same with her book. There would be no use blinking the 
fact, even if one were disposed to blink it, that her sketches both 
on canvas and on the printed page spring from the same 
personality and the same sources of inspiration. Indeed, they 
must, if the artist is sincere on either page or canvas. The same 
themes, with variations, run persistently across both media. The 
four-colour pictures which adorn Klee Wyck are at one with the 
letter-press. Again and again the totem-poles appear, falling 
over, decaying, or withdrawing like ghosts into the mist and the 
jungle. And the race which made them, it too is disappearing, 
or being changed, for the time being at least, out of recognition. 
It is a melancholy spectacle—a whole race vanishing, along with 
its symbols, back into the woods and the earth. This is what 
Klee Wyck sees and makes you see. She sees also the forest and 
the fog and the sea, those symbols of the Timeless, closing in 
about the faces of their temporal creatures, man and totem. 


English Department, University of British Columbia, Vancouver. 


«to meet her is a rare privilege’ — Blair Fraser 


...In these pages we meet an artist, whatever her medium, 
and to meet her is a rare privilege. It’s also a privilege, as she 
makes you aware, to meet her Indian friends, such as Sophie. 
She likes them, herself—without sentimentality, and with full 
respect. She respects their ancient culture, their way of life, their 
language and faith; their art, as expressed in the totem poles, she 
admires unreservedly. ... Emily Carr does not regard the Indians 
as savages, low beings whose good luck it is that the Paleface has 
come to give him woollen clothes and gasoline boats and tuber- 
culosis. Her rage burns as hot as any Indian’s, when she sees 
their ancient ways forgotten, their ancient arts lost, their inner 
integrity destroyed by the fatal touch of the white man. ... Out 
of her anger, her love for these humble people, and her painter’s 
eye for the beauty of a strong wild country, she has made a fine 
book. 

Blair Fraser 1s Literary Editor of THE GAZETTE, Montreal. 


“One feels the sense of wonder’— Lillian H. Smith 


This is a distinguished book. Miss Carr’s word pictures are as 
vivid as her painted ones, and as I read I could see, through her 
understanding eyes, these rather pathetic people, so rich in 
character and tradition, but bewildered by an encroaching civili- 
zation which they do not understand. I enjoyed the delightful 
humour, the comedy and the tragedy of daily life, but over all 
one feels the sense of wonder, felt in lonely places and in front 
of the totem poles, symbols of vanishing legends and beliefs 
once held sacred. One feels too her dramatic quality in the 
suspense she creates in her adventures. I enjoyed it all and yet 
find it difficult to analyse in what the charm of her writing 
consists—it is very moving and yet it is so simple and straight- 
forward, like notes in a diary. Although it is not a children’s 
book I would like to try it with girls in their “teens. It has a 
great deal to give them as well as grownups. 

Lillian Smith is Chief of the Boys and Girls Division, The Public Library 
of Toronto. 


« at has no rival as to charm’—W . A. Deacon 


There are twenty-one of these sketches, each a little gem of 
description and interpretation. The book 1s large and handsome, 
and, considering the rise in prices, not expensive. Klee Wyck 1s 
one of the show pieces of Canadian book-making in 1941; and | 
think it will be extensively read for its charm and deep feeling. 
Among the outstanding books of the year, it has no rival as to 


charm. 
William Arthur Deacon 1s Literary Editor of THE GLOBE & MAIL, 
Toronto. 


«Weare ensnared in the magic’ —J. M. Gibbon 


This is one of the most intriguing books I have read for many 
a year. I have long been an admirer of her paintings of totem 
poles and Indian types of the Pacific Coast, but the prose sketches 
contained in this volume constitute a revelation and a new 
delight. Her use of the English language makes one think Oiree 
wood carver who adds colour to his carving in much the same 
way as the totem pole artists must have worked. 


Klee Wyck reveals phases of aboriginal life on the Pacific 
Coast of British Columbia that are of intense interest ... We are 
ensnared in the magic of totem poles which in times and places 
become almost living things. 

John Murray Gibbon is General Publicity Agent for the Canadian Pacific 
Railways, and a well-known Canadian author and speaker. 


«a valuable piece of Canadiana”—Daily Colonist 


There is something closely akin to the totems themselves 
about Emily Carr’s book. It 1s simple, straightforward and 
honest and there is a delightful combination of reality and 
symbolism in what she says . .. Refreshingly original are some of 
Miss Carr’s turns of phrase and her style, somewhat staccato at 
times, has the advantage of intensifying the mood and _ the 
motif... . Klee Wyck is a book that should be read and should 
be preserved as a valuable piece of Canadiana.” 

From THE DAILY COLONIST, Victoria, B.C. 
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